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REVIEWS 

SPANISH-AMERICAN READERS 

The group of books under our attention constitutes a very patent en- 
deavor to cultivate the spirit of rapprochement and to further the friendhest 
intercourse between the United States and the Spanish American countries. 
As such these manuals will be welcomed by all men and women of both 
Americas whose sympathies are already quickened and who are anxious to 
hasten the international comity and solidarity of this continent in accord with 
the ideals of the Pan-American Conference, who are mindful of all that inti- 
mate intercourse implies, and who are not blind to the ultimate destiny that 
links the western hemisphere and welds its nationals into one grand and 
enduring federation, establishing and maintaining the interdependence of the 
New World. That a fit channel for the interpretation of this new interna- 
tionalism is through the schools of the several independent republics com- 
prising the Pan-American Union will hardly be gainsaid. 

Teachers of Spanish are no longer suffering from a dearth of suitable 
reading material on Spanish America if minded to induct their pupils into the 
commoner phases of Hispanic culture as typified in that vast territory stretch- 
ing from the Rio Grande to the Straits of Magellan, not to mention the 
Philippines and Cuba. The titles listed here are but an earnest of what we 
may expect in this department of literature. Judging from the rapidity, 
diversity, and general purposefulness with which similar volumes are being 
provided, it would appear that yanqui authors and publishers are combining 
to do their "bit" toward removing the obstacles of ignorance and misunder- 
standing that have too long separated us from the peoples of the southern 
republics and them from us. 

All of the texts here noticed — each one of them copyrighted within the 
past two years — are characterized by sincerity, breadth of vision, interest and 
scholarship, and by marked individuality of editing. In view of the inno- 
cency of our adolescents about even the elementary facts concerning 
South America, any and all of these books will open new vistas of delight 
and avenues of fresh and satisfying discovery; but these labors of love by 
the compilers will have fulfilled their missions only to the extent that the 
pupils are impelled to continue their study of Spanish beyond the usual pre- 
paratory stages of instruction. 

Practicality seems to be the slogan of present-day modern language 
teaching. All of the readers here discussed are eminently practical ( from 
the viewpoint of realia) in content- matter, if not in the treatment of the text. 
As a group they supply a number of things teachers have long wanted. 

There is no one species of textbook that quite so reflects the individuality 
of its compiler as a "reader." It is a personal offering, as it were; it is one 
man's idea of what he would like to read and have others read with a class. 
In seeking to satisfy his own tastes in this direction he hopes to satisfy 
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others. Hence, teachers will accept the selections more or less enthusias- 
tically, approving or disapproving, as their own tastes are gratified and their 
own peculiar needs fulfilled. Fortunately, all of the texts here considered 
satisfy the major specifications of progressive modern-language school books. 

(A) Spanish-American Life, a reader for students of modern Spanish, by 

E. C. L. Morse, A. B., LL. B., of the Phil Sheridan School, Chicago. 
Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago, 1917. 8vo, 369 pp. (197 text, 86 
notes, 70 vocabulary). 

(B) A Trip to Latin America (in very simple Spanish), with conversation 

and composition, exercises and vocabulary, by Ventura Fuentes and 
Victor E. Francois, Department of Romance Languages, College of 
the City of New York. Henry Holt & Co., New York, 1917. x 4- 
196 pp. (136 text and exercises, 12 appendix: The Verb, 48 vocabu- 
lary) . 

(C) Viajando per Sud America por Edward Albes, Ph. B., LL. B., del 

Cuerpo de Redactores del "Boletin" de la Union Panamericana, ed- 
ited with notes, vocabulary and questions for oral practice by 
J. Warshaw, Ph. D.. University of Missouri. Henry Holt & Co., 
New York, 1917. 8vo, vii 4- 266 pp. (133 text, 26 Cuestionarios, 18 
notes, 43 vocabulary). 

(D) Elementary Spanish-American Reader, edited with exercises, notes 

and vocabulary, by Frederick Bliss Luquiens, Sheffield Scientific 
School, Yale University. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1917. 
8vo, xi + 224 pp. (98 text, 40 notes, 81 vocabulary). 

(E) Spanish Reader of South American History, edited with notes, exer- 

cises and vocabulary, by Edward Watson Supple, Shefiield Scientific 
School, Yale University. The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1917. 8vo, xi 4- 375 pp. (258 text, footnotes in Spanish, and exer- 
cises; 21 notes, 95 vocabulary). 

(A) This book may best be introduced with a quotation from the 
preface: "Peaceful and happy Mations between nations depend largely on 
appreciating other nations' feelings and understanding their psychology. 
Hence in this work the author has striven to consider the problem not merely 
from the point of view of a language teacher, but from that of a man of 
affairs, a lawyer, a historian, a student of contemporary events. Appeal is 
made to alert Americans who look not merely to the past, but to the present 
and to the future of the two Americas." This fivefold viewpoint is consist- 
ently and amply maintained and accounts for the catholicity in the choice 
and the wealth of material. Mr. Morse adopts a novel approach to the psy- 
chology alluded to. What could better reveal the native genius and its reac- 
tion to every-day environment than the daily chronicles of newspaperdom ? 
"Journalistic Spanish" wbuld be a fit subtitle to these thoughtfully culled 
excerpts from the current public press. Spanish- American life is reflected 
to us first-hand, as it were, in a veritable motion-picture of the happenings 
in the human affairs of the Spanish-Americans. We witness the most varied 
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incidents — of ephemeral or of lasting value — through native eyes and observe 
the philosophic comment that goes therewith, recorded with the naturalness 
and spontaneity of the newspaper reporter or with the deliberation of the 
editorial sanctum. 

Mr. Morse has laid the best in present-day Spanish-American journalism 
under contribution for his "copy." Although La Prensa of Buenos Aires and 
El Imparcial of Mexico supply the bulk of the eighty-eight extracts, leading 
journals of these and the following cities, among others, have been judicious- 
ly drawn upon: Bogota, Caracas, Guatemala, Lima, Montevideo, Santiago 
de Chile, Valparaiso, Habana, Guadalajara, Guayaquil, and Vera Cruz. The 
selections, coming from such varied sources, are naturally as diversified as 
only newspapers can offer. Timely topics of all sorts, even to anuncios and 
correspondencias from public-spirited readers, are included. To instance 
merely a few suggestive titles : For Telefono, Los Rater os. Las Cajasf 
Postales de Ahorro, Toreo contra Boxeo, Trenes Americanos, Cambio de 
Ilinerario, El Incendio de Anoche, Dos Trenes se Telescopiaron, Triunfaron 
Los Cubanos (at baseball!), Los Maderistas, jUn Elevado en la Habana? 
Socialismo Prdctico en Argentina, El "Trust" de los Frigorificos, Vagones 
Refrigerantes, La Huelga en los Tranvias, Incendio en una Fdbrica, Naufra- 
gio del Vapor "Lima," El "Football" del Domingo. What animation must 
be provoked by topics like these ! Divergence in style is not as great as one 
might expect. The idiom in the various articles moves easily, at times breez- 
ily.' Grading as to difficulty is progressive by sections, rather than within 
them. Intelligent appreciation of these readings is not beyond the average 
student at the end of his second year. The book is excellent' for collateral 
use; the selections cover the widest range of topics, are short, and represent 
every phase of composition known to the columns of newspapers, so that the 
customary formal exercises are not missed. The store of words employed 
is necessarily extensive (consuming seventy pages in the vocabulary), but 
eminently practical. 

A splendid accompaniment to the text are the hundred illustrations, many 
of them original snapshots by the author. 

Not the least of the compiler's industry is stored away in the eighty-six 
pages of notes, painstaking in detail, which furnish a sort of running com- 
mentary on the cultural life of the Spanish Americans on their respective 
heaths. The annotations likewise illuminate syntactic usages in a very care- 
ful and scholarly way. 

(B) We have here a well-graded "constructed" text, built after a 
thoughtfully planned scheme. It is frankly an attempt to realize "the ideal 
first reader," which, in the words of the authors, "would be a book contain- 
ing such interesting material that it would stimulate the student to read 
more than the assigned lesson, and written in language so simple that its use 
could be begun at the very outset of the course. It should offer the greatest 
possible variety of subject-matter and serve educational purposes by offering 
profitable information as well as practice in the language studied ; it should 
have a restricted vocabulary, the same words appearing again and again, but 
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this should not result in monotony; it should be so carefully graded that the 
student should not notice the progression ; it should be so simple as to require 
no notes; finally, it should be provided with a complete vocabulary in which 
the beginner might find all the possible help to which he is entitled." 

These very definite pedagogical principles have been faithfully adhered 
to in this little book. Accordingly, w,e have here a very conscious and pur- 
poseful effort that wins respect and admiration. The ambitious aim set by 
the authors has been quite successfully accomplished. Although compiled by 
college men, it is very evident from the whole atmosphere and arrangement 
of the material that this book is intended largely for pupils in the secondary 
schools, and for very early use by such. The desirability, if not the necessity, 
of treating of Spanish America somewhere in the course, is generally con- 
ceded. For those who wish to take up and dispose of this department of 
Spanish instruction in the most expeditious manner this little volume will be 
especially welcome. It has condensed the usually unwieldy, diffuse, if not 
dry, textual matter of so many Spanish-American readers, with their over- 
loading of statistics and economics, to manageable proportions and with 
something of human interest and freshness. By judicious selection the 
names and topics that commonly come to mind in thinking of South America 
have found a place in the twenty-eight very simple, carefully composed and 
instructive chapters, which are accompanied by sixteen illustrations (chosen 
and placed with more than customary appropriateness) and a good map. 

A noteworthy instance of the editors' craftsmanship afe the well- 
arranged and thoughtfully prepared exercises. To those who regard such 
aids as wholly gratuitous, it may be suggested that the average teacher who 
uses his text for any sort of drill or review work at all simply would not, 
even if he could, compound, on the whole, so adequate, consistent and divers- 
ified a series of exercises. Messrs. Fuentes and Frangois have at any rate 
pointed out some excellent models. 

The stock of some two thousand vocables is very practical, with scarcely 
any nonce-words or "South Americanisms." In fact, the word-content is so 
ordinary that explanatory notes of any kind are unnecessary. 

(C) If (B) has succeeded in stimulating the student to "read more 
than the assigned lesson," say, after an interval of half a year or more, the 
publishers might well recommend this book to follow the foregoing one (B). 

The very genesis of this volume, however, makes the transition in regard 
to difficulty a bit abrupt, but none the less manageable. For these pages were 
originally intended to regale adult readers of El Boletin de la Union Pan- 
americana. As such the art of the trained journalist becomes at once evident ; 
this writer's mode of expression, however, is straightforward and flows 
easily. 

In ten chapters, varying in length from eight to eighteen pages, and with 
two or three full-page illustrations to each chapter, we accompany Senor 
Albes on his official journey, taken in 1912, of some seventeen thousand miles 
from New York around Cape Horn and return. The itinerary is marked in 
red on the map and is the one usually followed by tourists to South America. 
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The articles then are in the form of a rather expansive diary of an observing 
traveler given to somewhat minute entries. Professor Warshaw has edited 
these selections seemingly in toto and has provided them with eighteen pages 
of elucidating notes and supplied a series of fifteen questions to each chapter, 
"arranged tofurnish that daily oral practice so much to be desired in work 
in Spanish." 

The twenty-three pictorial illustrations are well chosen and unfold to us 
somewhat less familiar views of South America. 

(D) This was the first volume to appear in the Spanish Series by this 
publishing house. The editor's statement (as of 1917?) that there are many 
readers which introduce students to Spain, "but none which gives him a real 
introduction to Spanish America," obviously calls for some qualification now. 
Nevertheless, this book is a welcome pioneer missionary and fully justifies its 
existence. Unlike (B), it is not a "constructed" text, but follows the eclectic 
type of reading book. It contains eighteen prose selections with unimportant 
modifications, from the pens of representative writers in the Spanish-speak- 
ing republics. These readings contact the literary landmarks of historic and 
romantic appeal and significance in the Spanish civilization of the New 
World. Two poetic compositions have been included : Junco's translation of 
Longfellow's "The Village Blacksmith" and the Argentine national hymn. 
This diversity of origin and subject-matter inevitably makes necessary an 
extensive vocabulary (eighty-one pages!), the wisdom of which may be ques- 
tioned in a beginners' book, evidently intended primarily for secondary 
schools. 

A commendable innovation in the way of auxiliary apparatus appears in 
the informing footnotes in simple Spanish. The exercises after each lesson 
are based on these, as well as on the text. The grammatical notes, not with- 
out a few minor inaccuracies, very completely anticipate the beginner's 
troubles, leaving very little problem-solving to be done. Constant iteration 
and cross-references serve to reinforce the fundamentals of grammar. 

For so progressive a book the repeated emphasis in the preface on trans- 
lation seems needlessly solicitous. 

(E) Convinced that the eagerness of our students in schools and col- 
leges to learn Spanish is due largely to their desire to learn about Spanish 
America, and recognizing the scant means at the teacher's disposal, Mr. Sup- 
ple has been prompted "to help supply the need of suitable classroom texts 
dealing with South America." The students which the editor must have had 
in mind are collegians and only the most advanced pupils in high schools 
where place in the already congested course of study can be found for the 
very substantial readings of this handbook. In either case, the text would 
hardly be taken up in toto in the classroom, at least not in the standard lite- 
rary course, notwithstanding the careful linguistic commentary with which 
this manual has been supplied. 

Although the makers of modern language syllabi have always accorded 
due consideration to political history as a contributory science to the fullest 
cultural interpretation of a foreign nation, still a symposium such as this will 
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unfortunately find but a subordinate position in the average curriculum. Its 
appeal becomes almost too specialized for a general course. And yet this 
compilation is a thankworthy performance, for there is much useful informa- 
tion embraced within these excerpts from distinguished native historians. 
They "represent in chronological order some of the best known episodes in 
the history of South America, from the period of the Conquistadores down 
to the present day." 

The nine selections from six eminent Spanish American authors, each 
with a vigorous and lucid pen, fill over two hundred pages of solid text and 
require ninety-four pages of vocabulary. Twenty pages of notes explain the 
linguistic difficulties of the text as well as of the Spanish footnotes. Each 
chapter is introduced by the editor's summary in Spanish, which puts the 
reader in possession of enough facts to more fully appreciate the extract that 
follows. After each chapter there are provided from three to ten exercises, 
comprising in all some forty-five pages, calling for answers to questions and 
for translation into Spanish, based on the texts and the footnotes. Five illus- 
trations and eight maps embellish the volume. 

George W. H. Shield 
Manual Arts High School, 
Los Angeles, California 



Espana Pintoresca, by Carolina Marcial Dorado. Ginn & Company, 
Boston, 1917. xx 332 pages. 

Se trata de un libro de lectura para un grado secundario de enseiianza, 
que intenta reproducir en reducido volumen aspectos diversos de la vida 
espaiiola. En su mayor parte el libro es original de la Srta Marcial Dorado, 
circunstancia que presta al texto una coherencia de criterio y una unidad de 
estilo que suelen faltar, desgraciadamente, en los centones de lectura que 
tanto se prodigan para la ensenanza del espaiiol ; y lo integran algunos 
fragmentos selectos de autores espaiioles. Siguen al texto ejercicios de con- 
versacion y traduccion muy abundantes, en la forma usual en estas publica- 
ciones, y profusas notas ilustrativas y aclaratorias de las dificultades que 
puedan ofrecer algunos pasajes. Reune, por tanto Espana Pintoresca un 
variado material de estudio metodicamente ordenado, y constituye una 
lectura amena que puede, de paso, orientar a los estudiantes en el conoci- 
miento de la realidad espaiiola. 

Claro que ni toda la realidad espaiiola cabe en un libro de esta naturaleza 
ni la exactitud pormenorista de la informacion puede ser la cualidad funda- 
mental de un libro que, desde la portada, se acoge al amplio fuero literario 
de lo pintoresco; asi, seria excesivo enjuiciar seriamente a la autora por 
algunos deslices coloristas que de cuando en cuando aparccen en Espana 
Pintoresca, y por cierta predileccion obsesiva que revela hacia rasgos y tipos 
de la vida nacional que en casi todos los libros de viajes por Espana, desde 
el romanticismo aca, ban sido cansadamente vulgarizados. No censurare el 



